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careful in doing so to abstract altogether from the sensuous condi-
tions tinder which those things are given to us in perception, and
the practical conclusion is that geometry deals with appearances
while physics and metaphysics (not at all clearly distinguished
from one another) give us knowledge of the real as it is in itself.
It seems likely that the decisive influence of Hume on Kant's
thought occurred at this point, namely after the Dissertation, and
it is easy to imagine exactly how the difficulty was brought home
to him. 'Does it contain experimental reasoning on matters of
fact and existence ? No. Commit it then to the flames, for it
can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion/ So ran Hume's
conclusion in the Enquiry, and this constituted a challenge
which Kant could hardly ignore. The Dissertation manifestly did
assert the possession by us of just that capacity which Hume so
strenuously denied of obtaining knowledge of real existences by
means of pure reason alOne. Kant's development for ten years
or so is nothing more than his gradual extrication of himself from
this position.
For the metaphysical view of the Dissertation is that there exist
both selves and things. These are all substances in the Leibnizian
sense, but (by the doctrine of influxus physicus) no longer window-
less monads. They can somehow ' affect * one another, though the
manner of this 'affecting' is never satisfactorily formulated. But,
granting its possibility, we can maintain that the operation of the
real thing on the real self produces in that self a representation of
the thing, a sensuous, spatio-temporal image. This image would
not be an exact 'resemblance' of the real thing, but rather an
analogon or symbol of it such that to every part of the representa-
tion there corresponded a part (not necessarily like it) in the real
thing.1 Now the crux of this view is that it remains plausible if
and only if I can rightly claim an acquaintance with the real thing
independently of sense-experience. Locke had evaded this diffi-
culty by his unsupported assertion that our ideas of primary
qualities were like their originals,2 since on this understanding we
can regard the ideas of secondary qualities of things as produced
in us by the operation on our senses of minute particles endowed
with primary qualities.
Kant, when he composed the Dissertation, saw no serious
difficulty in such a view, but presumably he came to see it as a
result of a more careful study of the central point in Hume's
1 See above, p. 23.                                 2 See above, p. 30.